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THE LEAVES OF THE TREE 



* 



BY ARTHUR C. BENSON 



VII-CHARLES KINGSLEY 

In the little, paneled hall of my College here at Cambridge, 
with its beautiful gallery and double staircase, a pair of 
portraits, very strangely contrasted, gaze at each other 
across the long tables. One is Lely's famous portrait of 
Pepys, smiling, foppish, complacent, every curve of the 
good-natured, sensuous, bourgeois face full of rich satisfac- 
tion and dancing zest. He has had his troubles, no doubt, 
and his anxieties, that genial soul, but he has enjoyed them 
in their •way, partly to heighten his content, and partly as 
being of the very essence and stuff of full-flavored, exciting, 
delicious life. Opposite to him hangs a very different por- 
trait. He has lived, too, one can see, this strong, sturdy, 
sanguine man, with his flashing eye, great aquiline features, 
and compressed lips; but he has been looking for something 
behind and above existence, the untraveled world behind the 
arch of time, with its horizons that fade and grow so strange- 
ly. He has enjoyed life, and enjoyed it fiercely ; but something 
has held him back from joy and fixed his gaze firmly on pain ; 
and, whatever else he has tested and renounced, he has never 
yet sounded the depths of hope and love. The portrait of 
iCharles Kingsley ! 

Could there be two men so strangely alike in one respect, 
and yet so wholly and utterly different — alike in an indomi- 
table zest and appetite for the joys of living, in an insatiable 
curiosity, in an overpowering thirst for experience ; and yet 
so different in view, in aim, in aspiration. Pepys so satis- 
fied with the light upon the surface of life, so entirely satis- 
•fied with movement and pleasure, with money and esteem, 
with sound and scent and sight — yet with all his intense hu- 
manity, so unheroic, so unconsecrated a life ! And Kingsley 
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forever straining his eyes for the light that shines through 
life, so anxious to help and heal and bind up, so full of 
splendid rage against everything mean and brutal and 
stupid, so compassionate and generous — lover and poet, pil- 
grim and warrior, all in one ! 

Nothing is further from my thought than to moralize and 
shake my head over Pepys: the rascal is irresistible; his 
candor, his exuberance, his delightfulness, save him from 
anything like disapproval. The sourest brow must relax into 
a smile over all his frank rogueries. But for all that he 
represents the stationary elements of life at its fullest. The 
tribe of Pepys exploit the world, but do not advance things 
a jot. They roll and splash about in it, as a jolly boy 
splashes about in a river under a summer sun. But it is 
through Kingsley and his tribe that the world takes shape 
and learns to be just and eager and forgiving. The two men 
are in wholly different regions. While Pepys revels in the 
sunlit valley, Kingsley is out prospecting on dark mountains, 
and catching the gleam of some further sunrise gilding the 
towers and battlements of the city of God. 

Charles Kingsley came of a long line of country gentlemen 
and soldiers and belonged to the pleasant county of Devon- 
shire, where he was born in 1819, and which he loved all his 
life with a romantic love. His father was a clergyman, not 
wholly by choice, though in a sturdy British fashion he did 
his work remarkably well ; and there was a strong strain of 
artistic genius in the family, because two of Kingsley 's 
brothers were well-known authors — indeed, it is a tenable 
theory that Henry Kingsley was an even better novelist than 
Charles. 

He was a precocious and imaginative child, fond of books, 
but even more passionately devoted to the open air and 
natural history. His father became Bector of St. Luke's, 
Chelsea, in 1836, and Kingsley was sent to King's College, 
London. He hated the town life, and was dreadfully bored 
by the parochial atmosphere of his home. He entered Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, in 1838, where but few traditions 
of him survive. He lived a life of tremendous energy, not 
wholly on conventional lines. He was popular for his ani- 
mal spirits, his courtesy and his humor; he worked, rode, 
drove, fished, played cards with immense zest. His cure 
for stupidity and headaches was to tramp across country in 
a roaring fen- wind, and it is recorded that he scaled the wall 
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of the back court at two o'clock on a summer morning, to 
begin fishing at the neighboring village of Shelford at three. 
He took a First Class in the Classical Tripos, but he was 
not looked upon with much favor by the authorities, and 
was not elected to a Fellowship, as he had hoped. 

He never concealed the fact that his life had been dis- 
tinctly a fast one at Cambridge. And he certainly went 
through a profound religious crisis, a battle between his 
instincts for goodness and purity and strong animal pas- 
sions. He thought of it afterward with manly regret and 
shame. But it is no less certain that his stormy experiences 
gave him a unique power of sympathy with the troubles of 
young men, and an extraordinary delicacy and frankness in 
dealing with them. 

He was saved from this downward career by meeting his 
future wife, Miss Grenfell, a woman of real genius, intensely 
ardent, devoted and loving, with a vigorous mind and a re- 
ligious spirit. The engagement met with opposition, and 
Kingsley in despair and bitterness flung himself again into 
all that might distract and excite him. But Miss Grenfell 
held to him, and he fought his way to the light. He describes 
somewhere the intense emotion with which in later life he 
visited a place in Canada to which in his unhappy days 
he had thought of emigrating. He burst into tears, he said, 
at the thought of how patient God had been with him, giving 
him an honorable life at home, full of love and noble oppor- 
tunities, instead of the life he had then so wilfully designed. 

He was ordained in 1842 to the curacy of Eversley, in a 
wild, healthy country in the outskirts of the old Windsor 
Forest, with a somewhat lawless population of squatters and 
poachers. He lived a quiet life, working and writing. His 
friends were some of the officers at Sandhurst, with whom he 
used to fish and ride to hounds on a wonderful succession 
of old screws. 

Then good fortune came to him. He married in 1844, and, 
the living of Eversley falling vacant, it was bestowed on 
him. He settled down as a simple parish priest ; and though 
he can hardly be reckoned a typical clergyman — at all events 
by modern standards — it is as a parish priest that he will be 
forever known. I have often wondered why that particular 
type of priest, far from multiplying in England, has rather 
tended to diminish. His example seems so buoyant and so 
infectious that one would have thought that he might have 
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founded a school of ardent, manly, and wholesome disciples, 
with that touch of secularity that England loves. Yet the 
modern type of clergyman is very different, though it is 
laborious, devoted and enthusiastic in its way. But it is 
increasingly ecclesiastical, while the laity are increasingly 
unecclesiastical. This is no doubt inevitable, in these days 
of professional specialization; and Kingsley was rather a 
glorification of an old type than the founder of a new. The 
old parish priest was often strangely ignorant of and indif- 
ferent to ecclesiastical traditions ; but he was a neighborly, 
sensible and right-minded man, a country gentleman on a 
small scale, rather than a member of a clerical caste. He 
was perfectly independent, and lived among his poor like one 
of themselves. 

But Kingsley was a great deal more than that, and he 
knew, as a friend, every man, woman and child in the parish. 
He doctored them, advised them, nursed them, taught them 
and loved them. There was not a soul in the parish who 
was in trouble or difficulty who did not know that, if he 
went to the Rector, he would have all the sympathy, interest 
and practical help of a perfectly honest, courageous and 
tender-hearted gentleman. There was simply nothing, how- 
ever disagreeable, that he would not do for them, no sin so 
base or disgusting but he would try with all his might to 
clear them of. He met them with no condescension, no airs 
of superior wisdom, no claim to respect except what he 
could win as a man, and he treated them as his equals, ex- 
cept in the cases where he treated them as his superiors. He 
could talk to the men about their work, about the weather, 
about horses, about crops, about sport; he could talk to the 
women about their ailments, their cares, their husbands, 
their children. He could play with the boys and girls, laugh 
with and at them, tell them stories, show them a hundred 
pretty things. The only things he could not stand were 
cruelty or unkindness, or meanness or pretentiousness. In 
the presence of such qualities he exploded in vigorous words 
of indignation and grief. He made his flock the first object 
of his life, and never allowed anything whatever to inter- 
fere with his care for them. He abominated dirt and waste 
and slovenliness and drink as much as he hated laziness 
and impurity and selfishness; but once let a man turn his 
back on his sin, and he lavished on him all the tenderness 
of a brave and manly heart. 
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But he had many other activities, for his spirit did not 
burn like a solitary flame, hut blazed like a fiery furnace. 
He went about preaching and lecturing ; he flung himself into 
the great Chartist movement; he was one of the founders 
of the Working Men's College; he was the friend of all who 
took up the cause of humanity, of Carlyle, of Cooper, of 
Maurice, of Tom Hughes. As his fame grew, he was con- 
sulted by men and women of every age and rank about their 
difficulties, and he answered them eagerly and wisely. He 
took pupils to add to his scanty income, and he wrote many 
fine books, of which some — perhaps those in which he poured 
out his heart most — are now unduly eclipsed; though the 
fame of the Heroes, Westward Ho, Hypatia and the Water- 
babies still preserves its vitality and force. To myself the 
strange, formless, digressive, inconclusive, noble book Yeast 
is the most characteristic of all, because he here really bared 
his heart. But, in spite of its vigor and its fine pictorial 
power, it has somehow become Early Victorian ; it has faults 
of taste; it ranges over problems which have now passed 
into the background, and offers as its solution a curiously 
nebulous sort of mysticism. It was written, after all, in the 
days of the Charter, when Labor Members were still a dim 
and unrealizable dream. Half the aspirations of the book 
have become the plainest matters of fact, such as fair wages, 
decent housing, education. No one doubts the justice of 
such claims; the whole combat has entered on a different 
stage, but the victory is or seems as far off as ever. No 
longer can we hope, as Kingsley seemed to hope, that the 
problems of the world can be solved if we only have a net- 
work of sewage farms extending over the length and breadth 
of the country. 

There drifts into the tale, after the passion and heat are 
over, a mysterious, gruff, wealthy personage, who, it must 
candidly be confessed, is something of a bore, and rather a 
pretentious bore, with a marvelous power of linking together 
bad arguments, and a battery of voluble phrases such as 
Carlyle himself might have envied. He tells the hero that 
he is going to take him away to have his education finished 
in some place where the social problem has been solved, and 
where men live by just and unselfish laws. The mind loses 
itself in vague speculation as to where the prophet means to 
go, though he seems to have no doubt himself. The last 
conversation takes place in the nave of St. Paul's, and con- 
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sists of a rhetorical harangue from the prophet, interrupted 
by plain questions from the hero, to which I am bound to say 
he gets very unsatisfactory answers. But it is beautiful 
for all that ; though it is a poet trying to talk like a logician 
and arguing as ill as poets alone can argue, yet the pages 
are full of glowing, hopeful, suggestive thoughts, meat on 
which a man may stay bis soul in the wilderness, and in the 
strength of which he may fare forward. It has all the beauty 
of youth and generosity and courage : the beauty of a soul 
which through perplexity and dimness still hopes vigorously 
and vehemently in justice and truth and love. It moves me 
yet to read it, and it was like a heavenly manna in the old 
days ; and though I make fun of the book, I confess I cannot 
bear to hear it abused. 

Then in the Heroes he retold some of the ancient mytho- 
logical tales of Greece, in a sort of impassioned prose which 
is more than half verse. He takes the ancient forms, charges 
them with a subtle modern beauty all haunted with old 
echoes, and the book more perhaps than any other initiates 
a child into the spirit of Greek romance, the pure poetry of 
the olden world. 

In his Prose Idylls, a book not so well known as it deserves 
to be, he did some of the best nature-drawing he ever at- 
tempted. His passion for streams and woods, the deep, 
ancient instinct of which we are half-ashamed, and which 
we do not or cannot resist, even though we cannot justify 
it on moral grounds — the instinct known by the ugly name 
of sport — here are depicted with exquisite poetry and in 
cadences and phrases of haunted beauty. 

And then there is the enchanting Waterbabies, written as 
a gift to his youngest child. The first chapters are ador- 
able in their sympathy with childhood and nature alike ; and 
it does not detract from their charm that they are evidently 
the work of one who is somewhat weary of the journey, who 
would like to slip out of the heat and dust and lie down like 
a tired child in the cool and crystal waterway that creeps, a 
thread of silver, over the moor, with all its ribbons of trail- 
ing weed, its still pools and sunny waterbreaks. I know no 
book which so interprets the spirit and the essential mystery 
of moving water, alike the streamlet and the full-flushed, 
travel-stained river and the pure, vast, cavernous sea, with 
its sapphire spaces and the fallen light of its depths. But 
at the end of the book he gave the rein to his whimsical sense 
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of humor, and ran into long, absurd catalogues, in the Rabe- 
laisian manner, of diseases and symptoms. It is a sorry 
disappointment at the end of the book where the child 
who, like Shakspere's drowned king, had suffered " a sea 
change into something rich and strange," who had escaped 
from the foul chimneys into the clear rivulet, who had played 
with waterbabies in the silver sand, in the weed-hung caverns 
of Brandan's Isle, who had darted down the river in flood 
among the gleaming salmon, should go back to the world 
and become an engineer. Not that one does not honor and 
esteem the work of the engineer among mortals ; but of this 
child of the stream and the sea one finds one's self saying rue- 
fully in the words of Vergil, " Mon hsec pollicitus " (" Not 
this the promise of his prime "). 

But the book was written out of the clearest and most 
joyful part of Kingsley's mind, overshadowed by no gloom 
— tender, absurd, charming and irresistible. Some may say 
that for a hard world like this, where we have to push for 
a place and a livelihood, it is too peaceful, too romantic a 
book for a child to feed upon. But I think that nowadays 
we are sometimes too practical, and forget to feed the soul. 
A child does better to come smiling out of the golden gates 
of imagination into the severe daylight of the world ; and he 
will go through life with more fire and hope in his heart, with 
a deeper belief in the uses of beauty, than if solely initiated 
into the principles of the lever and the parabola, instructed 
about imports of jute and exports of hardware, and all the 
other things which practical men must no doubt know. 

If one looks at a list of Kingsley's published works, one 
notices that his later books are almost all volumes of ser- 
mons or collections of earlier addresses and articles. The 
fact was that the old creative dramatic power had burned 
itself out. His poetical power left him first. He said of 
himself, in humble criticism, that he had not the necessary 
equipment for a poet, because he had not the power of seeing 
one thing in terms of another. By which he meant that the 
essentially poetical gift of metaphor and analogy was not 
native to him. The great poet sees a flower or a star, and 
expresses what he sees with delicate insight and perception. 
One reads the poem with delight, and the flower spreads its 
petals before us, the star hangs a point of glowing light in 
the low-hung gloom. All of a sudden one realizes that the 
flower or the star, which seemed so prominent, so distinct, 
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has become the least important thing in the poem ; it is the 
soul that he is speaking of, after all — the soul's joy, when it 
opens its bright heart upon the day, or the mysterious hope 
that beckons to it from the other side of the darkness. It is 
no longer what we see that concerns us, but something vast 
that is hidden from us, but which is or may be a part of us. 

That power. Kingsley did not possess. He saw with a 
marvelous clearness; but he had a great share of the sci- 
entific spirit, and his mind dwelt with such intentness on the 
precise form, the outline, the effect, the detailed life of spore 
and cell, that he was content to remain there. In his beau- 
tiful poem of ' ' Sappho, ' ' which he puts into the hands of his 
heroine in Yeast, we have a fine instance of this. Let me 
read a few lines : 

" She lay among the myrtles on the cliff, 
Above her glared the noon; beneath the sea; 
Upon the white horizon Athos' peak 
Weltered in burning haze; all airs were dead, 
The cicale slept among the tamarisk's hair, 
The birds sat dumb and drooping. Par below 
The lazy seaweed glistened in the sun; 
The lazy sea-fowl dried their steaming wings, 
The lazy swell crept whispering up the reef 
And sank again." 

What a picture of high summer and burning heat! But 
he can say no more, and when the maiden herself speaks it 
is only to say that she has lost belief in her own utterance. 

It is the same with " Andromeda," which I always think 
contains some of the finest English hexameters in the lan- 
guage ; and with the beautiful elegiacs, 

" Wearily stretches the sand to the surge and the surge to the cloudland, 
Wearily onwards I ride, watching the water alone," 

the poet sees the scene with such distinctness that one sees it 
too. One stands with the dispirited man on the wide sands, 
watching the slow waves creep and curdle. But the flash is 
wanting which shows the further deeps, the remoter horizon. 
In his novels Kingsley could put out his strength more 
fully. Into these he poured his humor, his melancholy, his 
affection, and his joy. He had a shrewd perception of char- 
acter, he had an immense historical sympathy; he knew by 
instinct -that nothing in the world which human beings have 
ever eared about, and thought about and loved can ever 
wholly lose its charm. He did not perhaps dive very deep, 
vol. cxciv. — no. 669 19 
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but lie saw very wide. He understood men and women 
because be loved them, because be loved life, because he 
wanted to make life noble and beautiful. He had a great 
dramatic power. The one thing that prevented his being in 
the very first rank of novelists was that he was essentially 
a partisan. The novelist ought to have no preferences or 
prejudices. He ought to make his world, like a little god, 
and sit above it serenely. He must not storm and scold; 
he must not write down some of his characters and write up 
others. He must let each speak and act for himself, and he 
must see the point of view even of his villains and rogues, 
and appreciate the excuses that they make for themselves. 
But Kingsley could not do this. He hated a certain type of 
character with all his heart. It would be grossly unfair to 
call it the priestly character, because he was himself a priest 
to the inmost fiber of his being ; but he hated the false priest, 
the man who uses his sacred character and his holy secrets 
for his own ends, to gain and maintain his influences, to 
wield power. This character comes, over and over again, 
into his books, and is spoken of in Yeast in terms of obloquy 
so gross that one cannot even venture to repeat them. Kings- 
ley had a deep pity for frank weakness. The poor poet 
Vavasour, in Two Years Ago, is very tenderly handled. 
But he detested a mixture of timidity and cunning. There 
is no harm in presenting such a type in a detestable light; 
but you must not strike and spurn your characters and spit 
in their faces, and this Kingsley did with immense energy. 

Gradually, as I have said, the creative glow died away. 
The animal spirits failed. Life began to appear both too 
brief and too serious to be sported with; and he passed 
gradually from the interpreter to the prophet. One can find 
it in one's heart to wish it had been otherwise. Perhaps if 
he could have imposed upon himself what Lord Acton used 
to say was the first condition of permanent work — resolute 
limitation — he might have done greater work in the field of 
fiction. But it was just what Kingsley could not do ; he was 
a man of impulse. He found that great, earnest, thirsting 
crowds would come to hear him speak, and he threw aside all 
other thoughts and spoke. " "Woe unto me if I preach not 
the Gospel," he once said, with flaming eyes, to one who 
pleaded for more books. 

After all, the sowers of seed must sow it after their own 
method. "We hanker, as the circle of those who knew a great 
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man grows smaller, for some permanent memorial of his 
spirit. "We are apt to forget that a man can enrich the blood 
of the world as well by the spoken as the written word ; and 
the effect of Kingsley's sermons is none the less there be- 
cause we cannot see it. As literature, they can hardly be 
permanent. I do not know if they are still read. They seem 
to me to be rhetorical, and the glow has somehow died out 
of them. They need the deeply lined face, the noble gesture, 
the burning eye, the thrilling voice, to send them home to the 
heart. 

Kingsley was a very familiar figure to me as a child. My 
father was headmaster of "Wellington College from 1859 to 
1873, and Eversley was only three or four miles away. 
Kingsley and my father were great friends, yet I do not 
recollect ever seeing Kingsley at "Wellington, though he must 
have been there many times ; but he was a man who filled the 
day to the brim with work, and I do not think he ever had 
much leisure for what one may call social duties or social 
pleasures, according to the view that one takes of such fes- 
tivities. But I do remember him very well indeed at Evers- 
ley; and I will try to sketch him as he seemed to the eyes 
of a child, nearly forty years ago. One has no continuous 
memory of childish days, I think ; certain bright pictures and 
radiant glimpses stand out in the mind — and among the most 
radiant pictures that I have in my mental gallery are a few 
of Eversley. "We used to walk over to luncheon and spend 
the afternoon there. The road from Wellington went up a 
long incline among woods, and came out on a high, heathery 
plateau, with a great view to the south over Hampshire. 
Then the road dipped down into the green plain. Soon one 
came to a little village green, with a farm-house among its 
barns and outbuildings ; a solid, ugly, brick church tower was 
visible on the right. Then one passed a little lawn, with 
a sunk fence and a rustic paling, and went in at an iron gate 
among shrubberies to an old, rambling, irregular brick house 
with big bow-windows, standing so low that it was sometimes 
flooded in stormy weather. It was a very pretty, peaceful 
place on a summer afternoon, with the shadows of the great 
trees on the turf, and the churchyard close by, where Kings- 
ley now sleeps well. I can see him coming out to meet us, 
a strong, spare, active figure, with very marked features, a 
big nose, a great, mobile, compressed mouth, eyes deeply set, 
but with a flashing light in them that told you he was no 
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ordinary man. His face was worn and deeply marked, show- 
ing that he had not found life an easy business. He used 
not to dress like a clergyman. I remember him in a rough, 
dark-gray suit, with knickerbockers and a black tie. And 
then his voice was unf orgetable ; he had a tremendous stam- 
mer, and whatever he said was said with a prodigious energy. 
I remember his coming out, crying out a hearty greeting, 
taking both my mother's hands in his own, with a kind word 
for each of us children, saying that he had this and that new 
thing to show us. I remember going into his little, dark study, 
crowded with books and papers, smelling strongly of smoke ; 
how he took up an old hunting-knife that had been dug up 
in the New Forest and sent to him, and told us a story about 
it; how he filled our pockets with little treasures — scarlet 
seeds that he had brought from the West Indies, brown, pol- 
ished nuts, an odd Indian ornament of red and yellow 
feathers tied on a string, which I have to this day. I re- 
member a walk alone with him in a wood hard by, where we 
heard the report of a gun, and afterward found in a ride a 
dead jay, just shot by a keeper, and how he picked it up and 
smoothed its feathers, and looked at it for a moment with 
a look of pity, saying, " Poor beastie !" — a compassion which 
I, as a child, thought very much thrown away on a piece of 
incredible treasure-trove — a real dead bird, with nice claws 
and legs, with pink and blue feathers and a pretty spotted 
crest, and with the additional advantage, which all dead birds 
did not possess, of being warm and smelling sweet. He 
was going to throw it back into the wood, I think, and I was 
forming a desperate resolve to slip back and secure it, when 
he gave it to me, saying, " There, put that into your pocket — 
perhaps your father will have it stuffed for you." And a 
few weeks after stuffed it was, sitting, with a bright, hard, 
glass eye, on a branch, in a perfect bower of dried grasses, 
and herbs looking like fried parsley, with a blue sky behind. 
I have it still, and its merry eye is still undimmed, its parsley 
brake as green as ever. 

I remember, too, one hot summer afternoon, how he and 
my father, with my mother and Mrs. Kingsley, sate out on 
the lawn and talked ; and we heard shouts of laughter from 
the group. I did not know then, but I know now, that some 
one had asked what was the pleasantest way of spending a 
day, and how Kingsley had looked up and said, with his 
great stammer, " Why, to lie on your b-belly like a lizard in 
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the sun, and to think about nothing. ' ' We children wandered 
restlessly about the lawn, and I broke off a great flake of 
bark from a decaying tree ; out of the cavity tumbled a huge 
white grub, the color of sickly tallow, with horrible blue 
spots, and fell writhing on the grass. Mr. Kingsley had to 
be dragged from the group to tell us what it was. He was 
all alert with interest ; he picked it up. ' ' Show me exactly 
where it fell from. I don't know what the ugly fellow is — 
never saw anything like it; and now we will pop him back 
into his nice hole, and I will remember the place, and see 
if I can find out what he turns into. Don't forget to ask me 
some day." I did ask him every time I saw him, till it be- 
came a joke between us. But he could never discover. " Oh, 
he slipped off some night when he was grown into a jolly 
old beetle, and probably has by this time a big family of 
his own. ' ' But one recollection, above all, remains with me. 
I walked over one summer morning with my mother to go to 
Eversley Church. We got there just in time, and slipped 
into the Rectory pew, Mrs. Kingsley smiling a welcome from 
her big black eyes. I remember the vestry door under the 
tower creaking, and how he came marching up the church 
looking about him, in a big, loose surplice and hood, followed 
by the curate. He always looked to see if the men of his 
parish were at church, and if they were not they heard of 
it afterward. ' ' Now look here, Jim, the missus doesn't want 
you lying in bed, or lounging about and smoking. She wants 
to get the children nice and to cook the dinner. So I expect 
you to come to church in the morning — and then in the eve- 
ning you can stop at home and look after the house, and she 
can go to church with the children." And they came, partly 
because the advice was sensible, and partly perhaps to please 
the Rector ! 

The chancel at Eversley was screened from the church, I 
remember, by a quaint Georgian screen, gilt and painted. 
Mr. Kingsley went in, and remained hidden somewhere — I 
could not see him; the curate read the service, and then, 
before the Communion, joined Mr. Kingsley inside the 
screen. There was a pause, and then — it gives me a thrill 
now to think of it — there came a full, deep, resonant voice, 
without a trace of stammer, so that I could hardly believe it 
to be Mr. Kingsley, reading with an infinite solemnity, with 
pauses between the words, " Our Father, which art in 
heaven," not only as if he meant it, but as if it was every- 
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thing to him, and he was laying his whole soul before God. 
A silence fell on the hot and crowded church. He came out 
of the screen for the sermon and preached on ' ' Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness "; and I can 
see him now, with his grave, fatherly, uplifted look and flash- 
ing eye, and the scorn with which he spoke of the pursuit of 
riches. 

But I must be forgiven if I say of what I was thinking, 
like a child, most of the time. Not many months before 
there had arrived in the church, while the morning service 
was going on, a pale, breathless and perspiring groom, who 
announced that the great house of Bramshill hard by was 
on fire; whereupon all the congregation had streamed out; 
Kingsley with them. In the churchyard he had sternly sent 
all the women and the curate back into the church. " Go 
back and finish the service; we don't want you up there 
fussing about ; all the men are to come with me " ; and there- 
upon he had run across the churchyard, and just as he' was, 
surplice and hood and all, he had jumped over the hedge 
into the Rectory garden, torn his things off, seized a little 
axe, and run up to Bramshill faster than any of his parish- 
ioners, where they managed to get the fire out. 

All the time that he was preaching — may God forgive me 
— I was hoping that Bramshill might catch fire again — such 
blessed incidents did sometimes happen — that I might see 
Mr. Kingsley jump the hedge in his surplice, and that I might 
be allowed to go up to the fire, while my mother could cer- 
tainly be sent back. However, we had no exciting interrup- 
tion ; but the strange thing is that, though it must be six-and- 
thirty years ago, I can yet remember the whole scene with 
absolute vividness,, which proves, I think, its impressive 
quality. Only twice have I visited Eversley since those days, 
to stand beside his grave in a corner of the churchyard, un- 
der the great cedar of the Rectory, where he always, and 
often how ardently, desired to lie. There is a little, bare 
path worn across the turf by the feet of pilgrims who have 
visited the place, and I think his great, loving heart must be 
glad that men and women should do this for the love of 
him, his wisdom and his tender care. 

And I may, perhaps, here add two or three of the stories 
that my father used to tell about him. 

Kingsley was, of course, one of the broadest and most 
liberal of Churchmen — so much so that in his love for sci- 
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ence, in days when science and religion were held to be in a 
deadly antagonism, he said and printed many things which 
made old-fashioned people say that he was hardly a Chris- 
tian at all — one of the foulest slanders ever uttered about 
a true man of God and a loving servant of Jesus Christ. 
A lady, the mother of a boy at Wellington, was afraid, being 
a very rigid Protestant, that the services in Wellington 
Chapel, in their beautiful precision, were dangerously High 
Church. She sent a friend down to spy out the land, and 
afterward upon his information wrote to Lord Derby, then 
President of the Governors, to say that Dr. Benson was a 
dangerous Eitualist, and that a friend of hers had attended 
service there, and had heard a sermon of the most distressing 
kind, the doctrine of which was very nearly Roman Catholic. 
Lord Derby wrote to my father, inclosing the letter and 
asking how he should reply. 

My father wrote back to say that the service at Wellington 
was careful and reverent, but of no particular school, and 
that the preacher upon the occasion happened to be his friend 
and neighbor, Mr. Kingsley, who, of whatever views he might 
be suspected, could certainly not be suspected of sympathy 
with Romanism. Indeed, the score was singularly complete, 
for it was just at the time when Kingsley had been engaged 
in his famous controversy with Cardinal Newman, in which 
he had made a very vehement attack upon the Church of 
Rome's methods, and in which, it must be confessed, Kings- 
ley had for once rather forgotten his manners. And per- 
haps it may be added that, while Newman triumphantly vin- 
dicated his personal character, we may be ultimately grate- 
ful to Kingsley 's fierce and faulty dialectic for eliciting the 
splendid ' ' Apologia pro Vita Mea. ' ' Indeed, it was one of 
those great controversies in which both the disputants were 
probably right. 

People who saw Kingsley at the service at Wellington 
Chapel — he was often there when his boy was at the school 
— more than once asked my father who it was that bowed 
his head so low at the sacred name of Jesus in the prayers 
and exhibited such emotion all through the service. 

My father used to tell how once he was walking with 
Kingsley round about Eversley, when Kingsley suddenly 
stopped and said, " It is no use ; I know you detest tobacco, 
Benson, but I must have a smoke "; and he had accordingly 
gone to a big furze-bush and put his arm in at a hole, and, 
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after some groping about, produced a big churchwarden 
pipe, which he filled and smoked with great satisfaction, 
afterward putting it into a hollow tree, and telling my father 
with a chuckle that he had concealed pipes all over the 
parish, to meet the exigencies of a sudden desire to smoke. 

Again, my father remembered walking with Kingsley and 
coming to a little horse-pond, nearly dry, in the mud of which 
were writhing a number of hateful - looking transparent 
worms. Kingsley bent down, absorbed, to watch them, and 
in a moment turned up his sleeves and plunged his hands 
into the mud, saying, solemnly, " In the name of N-nature, 
come out." 

And once again, the great aeronaut Coxwell came once to 
lecture at "Wellington, shortly after his terrible ascent in a 
balloon, when they had gone so high that his companion had 
become unconscious and Coxwell 's hands were so frozen with 
cold that he had only just in time been able to tear the valve 
open with his teeth. 

There was a large party invited to meet Coxwell at dinner, 
among them Kingsley. After dinner, Kingsley suddenly 
said in a silence, " I have often thought that the first man 
that ever went up in a balloon must have been a d-dentist. ' ' 
Some one laughed and said, ' ' What an extraordinary idea ! ' ' 
" I don't know," said Kingsley; " a man who is always 
looking down people 's throats, and pulling their teeth about 
and breathing their breath must be inspired with a tremen- 
dous desire to get away and above it all." Coxwell leaned 
forward and said very good-humoredly, " Well, Mr. Kings- 
ley, it is true that I am a dentist, but it was not that that 
made me become an aeronaut. " " My d-dear Mr. Coxwell, ' ' 
said Kingsley, flushing red, ' ' I am sure I beg your pardon. 
I had no idea it was so. You must have thought me singu- 
larly ill-mannered to make a joke of it." And he could not 
recover his spirits for the rest of the evening, because he 
was the soul of courtesy, and hated giving pain to any hu- 
man being more perhaps than anything in the world. 

And I will add here a characteristic little story, never, I 
believe, published, told me by a near neighbor of Kingsley 's. 
Kingsley was lecturing at Chester on " Heroes," and had 
just concluded with fiery emotion a very noble address. The 
chairman, a well-meaning man, who had, no doubt, prepared 
a neat impromptu speech beforehand, lowered the emotional 
temperature by saying that the man who answered to the 
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description of a hero was the man who, with the thermometer 
below freezing-point, put his feet down to the bottom of his 
bed. There was a laugh, and then a silence, in which Kings- 
ley, with thunder in his face, was heard to whisper, as he 
imagined, to his neighbor, " Who is that f-f-fool?" And 
I cannot refrain from thinking that he would like to have 
prefixed to the word " fool " the qualification which the 
Duke of Wellington was known to use with considerable 
effect. 

Life ran on swiftly enough at the little parsonage, but never 
either equably or peacefully. Kingsley's life was a series of 
breakdowns. When he was well and strong he would write 
letters, visit his people, talk, smoke from morning to night. 
He was extraordinarily restless in body as well as in mind. 
He could seldom sit quietly through a meal, and tobacco was 
to him an absolutely necessary sedative. Then at the end 
of a day which would have sent many men crawling to bed 
he would sit up half the night writing at one of his novels. 
Then after a few months he would collapse and be ordered 
off. At first he used, after a breakdown, to plunge into active 
physical exercise, and be surprised that he did not get bet- 
ter ; but he soon discovered that it did not refresh the mind 
to overtire the body, and so he used to content himself with 
sitting out in the sun in some quiet moorland place, drawing 
the peace of Nature and God into the fevered brain and 
throbbing heart till the old energy returned. He had moods 
of the deepest depression, and indeed all life long looked 
forward to death, as he said, with an intense and reverent 
curiosity. 

At one time he made the mistake of accepting the Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History at Cambridge. He was not 
in the least equipped for it. He knew no history scientifical- 
ly, but for all that his lectures were intensely inspiring, 
though attended more by young enthusiasts than by pro- 
fessed historical students. But he realized himself that it 
was a mistake, and soon resigned. What was felt by the 
more cynical academical people on his retirement is best ex- 
pressed by an epigram of the late Master of Trinity, Dr. 
Thompson, who attended the inaugural lecture of Kingsley's 
successor, Professor Seeley, a man of great genius, whom 
the Master hopelessly underrated. The Master sate through 
the lecture with an air of supreme contempt, and, on going 
out, said to a friend, with an air of gentle compassion, 
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" Dear, dear, who would have thought that we should so 
soon have heen regretting poor Kingsley?" 

I have said that Kingsley was very unpopular at one time 
in England. He was thought dangerously unorthodox, a 
Radical, a Socialist, an encourager of republican doctrines. 
But Kingsley was never really a Radical — he had an intense 
sympathy for the downtrodden poor, but what he loved in 
them was not their discontented and repining spirit, but the 
true men that they might become. He had a great idea of 
the due subordination of classes, and of the noble work of 
kings and priests. He once said to a friend at Chester: 
" When I was in America, I saw the prospectus of a news- 
paper whose editor promised that he would always act up 
to his motto : ' When you see a head, hit it. ' Good heav- 
ens," added Kingsley, " what an idea this gives one of the 
constant tendency of democracy to keep all human qualities, 
powers and talents at one dead level!" Still he was mis- 
understood and almost persecuted. He preached a sermon 
once in a church in London about which a complaint was 
made to the Bishop, and Kingsley was forbidden to preach 
in London, though the prohibition was withdrawn on the 
publication of the discourse. 

But he lived it all down, and came to be regarded with 
universal admiration and love; he was made a Canon of 
Chester and later of Westminster, where he held enormous 
congregations spellbound by his fiery eloquence. But the' 
blade was wearing out the scabbard. His son came back 
from a tour abroad, and was horrified to find that his father 
had suddenly become an old man, bent and with white hair, 
though he was only fifty-six, and at the end of the year 1874 
he went joyfully back to Eversley from his residence in Lon- 
don for the last time. Early in the new year Mrs. Kingsley 
fell dangerously ill, and her life was despaired of ; the fear 
struck Kingsley down, and he fell ill himself of a chill. One 
night he augured from something that was said at his bed- 
side that her death was momently expected, and insisted 
on going to say good-by to her — and what that sacred part- 
ing was can be imagined rather than told. But the exposure 
to the cold air brought on pneumonia, and he lay uncon- 
scious, in the sad and solemn occupation known as dying — 
when the most commonplace person in the world who lies 
dozing and fevered in the darkened room is invested for all 
who move silently about the house with a strange majesty 
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and awe. And so he passed into the presence of God, having 
lived in his small span of existence the life of ten men of 
ordinary mold. Mrs. Kingsley recovered, and survived him 
for many years. 

It is an almost impossible thing to try to analyze and 
summarize the life of Charles Kingsley. It is like analyzing 
a flame, a thing that glows and leaps and vanishes ere you 
can fix your gaze upon it. He did not found a school of 
thought or enrich his age with great, fruitful ideas, but he 
belonged to the party of those who, like Carlyle, dared to 
look facts in the face and say what they thought of them; 
and this was all the more impressive in Kingsley because he 
spoke and acted candidly, unconventionally and generously, 
from a position which had grown to be synonymous with 
caution and conventionality and acquiescence. He was a 
democrat in surplice and hood. He was not a revolutionary 
at all ; he believed with all his heart in labor and order, equal 
opportunities and due subordination; he did not wish to 
destroy the framework of society, but to animate it through- 
out with appropriate responsibility. 

But he was far more than this : he was a poet from head 
to heel, and all his work, verse or prose, sermon or scientific 
lecture, was done in the spirit of the poet. He was neither 
theologian nor scientist nor historian, but he loved Nature 
and humanity alike, the complexity of natural forces, the 
moral law, the great affections of men and women, their 
transfiguring emotions, their noble sacrifices. It was to him 
a conspiracy of manifold interest, a huge and enlivening mys- 
tery, holding out to him at a thousand points glimpses of a 
vast and magnificent design, of which he burned to be the 
interpreter. But he was not content with a splendid opti- 
mism of heart and voice, such as Browning practised ; he had 
a strong combative element, which could have made him an 
enthusiastic pirate if he had not been a parson. He had 
that note of high greatness — the power of tormenting him- 
self into a kind of frenzy at all patient and stupid acquies- 
cence in remediable evil. It is an unphilosophical position 
enough to hold that the world was created on ideal lines, 
and that mankind has perversely marred the design. Sir 
George Trevelyan, in one of his youthful ebullitions of ir- 
responsible and delicious humor, writing of Calcutta, said, 
" God made the country, and man made the town, and the 
municipal council made the drains " — the combined effect is 
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overwhelming. But that was in a way very much Kingsley 's 
view. He saw a world full of splendid chances, crammed 
with entertainment and work for all, and yet in a horrible 
mess. He wanted to put it all straight, beginning with the 
drains, and yet never forgetting the Redemption. And so 
he went on his way through life at a swinging stride, with 
a word and a smile and a hand-grasp for all, full of pity 
and courage and enthusiasm and love, ready to explain 
everything and to maintain anything, in a splendid and 
contagious hurry, making plenty of mistakes, full of weak 
arguments and glowing metaphors, and yet somehow uplift- 
ing and inspiring every one with whom he came into contact, 
giving away all he had got with both hands, greeting every 
one as a brother and a friend, his life flaring itself away in 
his joyful and meteoric passage. Like Sir Andrew Barton, 
in the fine old ballad, when he was pierced, he said: 

" I'll but lie down and bleed awhile, 
And then I'll rise and fight again." 

Thus one feels about Kingsley, not that his conclusions are 
intellectually correct, but that they are emotionally inspir- 
ing — that his restless, roving eye, his bold, unquiet heart, his 
uplifting talk, his joyful laughter, his pitying tears, all make 
him into a personality which even the coldest and dullest 
could not regard unmoved. 

And then, too, whatever he was not, he was a great teller 
of tales which catch the heart of children and men alike by 
their sweetness, their energy and their purity, and leave 
one gasping and thrilled, with a strong inclination half to 
shed tears and half to go and do likewise. Life was full for 
him of fire and music, with a vision ahead of a city of God 
where one could live unstained and love untroubled. 

It was in a day of radiant summer that I last set foot in 
Eversley. The church has been restored in Kingsley 's honor 
with that singular and pathetic desire to do honor to a man 
by destroying and refurbishing everything on which his eyes 
had once lovingly rested. The little yew-trees of the church- 
yard had grown up into tall pillars ; the marble of the grave 
is weather-worn now; the house where his fiery heart beat 
so high and sank so low is, but for an added touch of trirn- 
ness, just what I recollect it to have been. The whole place 
was thronged with pilgrims — groups of men and women and 
children, come to see the earthly scene where the books they 
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loved had been written, where a man had clasped life so close 
and worshiped it so tenderly. As a rule, when one visits a 
shrine which one regards as sacred, one desires to be alone ; 
but I loved to see those pilgrims there, and loved them for 
coming. It seemed natural, beautiful and right. There 
was not a tree or a stone in the place that did not seem some- 
how penetrated with the man's great and tender spirit. I 
was thankful that I had seen him and loved him in the old 
days, and that it was good to stand where his spirit had 
broken out, like a spring in a wilderness, to sink again into 
the central Fount of life and love. 

Arthur C. Benson. 



